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Russian War Prisoners and 
Soviet-German Relations: 1918 -1921* 


ROBERT C. WILLIAMS 


For the men who fought World War I, November 11, 1918 marked 
only the beginning of the end. In many parts of Europe the killing 
went on, under new leaders and for different causes. Fighting had 
become almost a way of life, demobilization a psychologically and 
economically traumatic adjustment, and despair at the prospect of 
civilian life a common emotion. In the “dreamland of the Armistice” 
period following the formal cessation of hostilities the young lions 
of the trenches frequently emerged into the packs of new paramilitary 
political movements: the Free Corps and the Einwohnerwehr in Ger- 
many; D’Annunzio’s freebooters in Italy; the Hungarian officers who 
gathered at Szeged in 1919; the Austrian Heimatwehren; the Czech 
troops strung out along the Trans-Siberian Railroad; the forces of 
General Mannerheim in Finland, of Korfanty in Silesia, and of Mus- 
tafa Kemal Pasha in northern Anatolia. Civil war and revolution raged 
on in Central and Eastern Europe, finding ready recruits in the return- 
ing officers and men, many of whom were emerging not only from 
the front but from the prison camps of the belligerent powers. 

In Germany and Russia hundreds of thousands of former prisoners 
of war returning home added fuel to the fire. German and Austrian 
prisoners threatened to bring the bacillus of Bolshevism into their 
countries. They were said to have played a significant role in both Bela 
Kun’s soviet republic in Budapest and its Bavarian counterpart in 
Munich in 1919. In Soviet Russia the danger was different. Hundreds 
of thousands of Russian prisoners still remained in Germany at the 
time of the Armistice, prisoners who might easily form a new army 
of counter-revolutionary intervention under Allied direction. In both 
countries the orderly repatriation of these men was desirable. 

The fate of approximately one million Russian war prisoners caught 
in Germany at the time of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in the spring of 
1918 forms an important and little-known episode in early Soviet- 


*I am grateful to the Russian Research Center of Harvard University for 
supporting travel and research in connection with this article. 


Canadian Slavonic Papers, Vol. IX, No. 2, 1967 
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German relations. After initial attempts to repatriate them in 1918, 
they became, in 1919 and 1920, the target of those who sought to 
enrol them against the Bolsheviks: the Allies, certain high-ranking 
officers in the Reichswehr and politicians in the Weimar government, 
and Russian émigré generals and political leaders living in Paris and 
Berlin. Some did in fact participate in fighting in the Baltic in 1919, 
and there were plans to send many more to join the White Armies 
inside Russia. For a time the Allies, the Germans, and the anti-Bolshe- 
vik Russians appeared to have a common interest in directing Russian 
prisoners against the Soviet régime. But by the end of 1919 the Allies 
lost interest, the émigrés lost influence, and the German government 
decided to open independent negotiations with the Soviet government 
to complete repatriation. These negotiations ultimately led to Rapallo. 

Historians of Soviet-German relations during the Weimar period 
have frequently noted the importance of the exchange of prisoner 
repatriation missions during the winter of 1919-20 for the future 
diplomatic and military alliance of the 1920’s.1 But in terms of the 
alliance the prisoner exchange has been considered a minor means 
to an end, in contrast with more important mutual interests of the two 
countries: antipathy to the Allied victors and their Versailles Treaty; 
fear of a resurrected Poland; and subsequent collaboration between 
Reichswehr and Red Army. In fact both the Weimar and Soviet govern- 
ments had good reason to fear the existence of war prisoners on the 
others’ soil. In particular, material in Russian émigré archives in the 
United States confirms the fears expressed in the German press in 
1919-20 that there were numerous plans afoot to utilize Russian pri- 
soners in Germany in political movements directed against both Soviet 
Russia and Weimar Germany.” The completion of repatriation at this 

1Gustav Hilger, the Moscow German in charge of the repatriation of German 
prisoners from Russia in 1918-21, noted in his memoirs that POW repatriation of 
early 1920 was merely “a welcome pretext . . . to revive the relations that had 
been ruptured in November 1918”; E. H. Carr also wrote that the exchange was 
“not significant in itself, but promised much for the future”; more recently another 
historian noted that “the prisoner of war exchange provided a convenient, although 
narrow, road across which German and Russian representatives traveled on their 
way to re-establish closer diplomatic contacts.” (G. Hilger and A. Meyer, The 
Incompatible Allies (New York, 1953), 25; E. H. Carr, German-Soviet Relations 
between the Two World Wars, 1919-1939 (Baltimore, 1951), 48; K. Rosenbaum, 
Community of Fate: German-Soviet Diplomatic Relations 1922-1928 (Syracuse, 
1965), 14.) 

2The most important collections are those of Mikhail Girs and A. A. von Lampe, 
contained at the Hoover Library in Palo Alto, California. Folders 32-35 of the 
Girs Archive contain the reports of S. D. Botkin to his superior Girs at the émigré 


Council of Ambassadors (Soveshchanie poslov) in Paris from Botkin’s own “Rus- 
sian Delegation” in Berlin. Lampe represented General P. N. Wrangel in Berlin; 
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time was important in itself to both governments; only in retrospect 
did its broader diplomatic significance become apparent. 


I 


In November 1918 some one million or more Russian war prisoners 
still remained on German soil, despite six months of attempts to 
repatriate them following the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. Their condition 
was not enviable. Some had been in German prison camps for more 
than three years; others suffered from wounds, malnutrition, and 
disease, despite respectable treatment by the German government. 
Life was a constant struggle against cold, hunger, sickness, and bore- 
dom. Lice, typhus, and other infections spread as easily in the barracks 
as they had in the trenches. In 1916 and 1917 the situation of Russian 
prisoners had worsened along with that of the home front, as the 
effects of the British blockade on the available supplies of food, cloth- 
ing, and medicine took their toll. Tuberculosis and influenza epidemics 
increased in intensity and frequency. 

That the suffering of these men was not even worse during the war 
was due in large part to the heroic relief work conducted in Germany 
by such agencies as the American YMCA and the Red Cross. Until 
America’s entry into the war in the spring of 1917 the Red Cross acted 
as the general agent for the relief of Russian prisoners in Germany, 
while the Spanish embassy in Berlin supervised the control and distri- 
bution of food to them. But with the withdrawal of Russia from the 
war in the spring of 1918, Allied agencies lost interest in the fate of 
Russian prisoners. Hungry, sick, war-weary, and isolated from the 
outside world, they now became an ideal target for political agitation. 

Prior to the signing of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, the German 
government devoted considerable effort to propaganda and recruit- 
ment in the camps. A Russian-language newspaper, Russkii vestnik, 
was distributed to prisoners throughout the war. Beginning in 1915 a 


his archive is composed of fifty-seven folders of reports, correspondence, and other 
material. These archives are hereafter referred to as G.A. and L.A. respectively. 
The unpublished memoirs of Paul von Rosenberg and I. A. Khol’msen, in the 
Columbia University Russian Archive in New York, were also of use, and will be 
described below. | 

3Good general accounts of the life of Russian prisoners of war in Germany may 
be found in E. Willis, Herbert Hoover and the Russian Prisoners of World War I: 
A Study in Diplomacy and Relief, 1918-1919 (Stanford, 1951) and C. Hoffmann, 
In the Prison Camps of Germany (New York, 1920). Hoffmann directed YMCA 
work among prisoners in Germany until America’s entry into the war. For a 
memoir account of life in Russian camps see V. Korsak, Zabytye (Paris, 1928). 
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number of camps were established for various non-Russian nationali- 
ties susceptible to German blandishments: one for Ukrainians at 
Rastatt, a Moslem camp at Zossen, and still others for Belorussians 
and Russian-Germans.* Most Russians thus received a steady diet of 
propaganda directed against their government, and sometimes this was 
sufficient to recruit them into German military units. 

By the spring of 1918 left-wing agitators, Russian and German, were 
reaching the camps. Repatriation of sick and wounded prisoners to 
Russia had begun in the winter of 1917-18, with Red Cross trains 
running twice a week. By the spring of 1918 several thousand Russian 
and German prisoners were being exchanged every day, the Germans 
now being desperate for manpower on the Western Front.’ An 
unexpected consequence of this exchange was Bolshevik agitation in 
the camps begun by the first Soviet representative in Berlin, Adolf 
Joffe, with the assistance of German propagandists drawn from the 
ranks of the Independent Socialists and the Spartacists. Joffe himself 
was ingloriously ejected from Berlin in November 1918, but consider- 
able headway had been made. A number of Russians released at the 
time of the Armistice fraternized openly with the Spartacists. Many 
were released from the camps and found themselves free to wander 
about the country or return home at will.® 

The Armistice brought complete confusion, ignoring the fate of over 
one million Russians still in Germany. Many, like the hero of Amold 
Zweigs Sergeant Grishka, simply fled on foot to the East, passing an 
equally pathetic mass migration of German and Austrian prisoners on 
their way home from Russia. Poland and Lithuania tried without suc- 
cess to seal their borders. For several months the Allies did nothing 
about repatriation, leaving the problem of transporting Russian 
prisoners out of Germany to the Germans. But German trains ran only 
as far as the East Prussian border, where the men were left to fend for 
themselves. Nevertheless, by January 1919 the number of Russian 
prisoners still remaining in Germany had probably been reduced to 
less than 700,000 men. 

Then in early 1919 the Allied Armistice Commission proclaimed its 
interest in the fate of these Russians. On January 19 it forbade the 
further transportation of Russian prisoners out of Germany. Instead 
Marshal Foch proclaimed the existence of an Inter-Allied Commission 


4Hoffmann, In the Prison Camps, 67, 81-83. 

5Willis, Herbert Hoover, 11-12. 

êIbid., 16-17; H. Helbig, Die Trager der Rapallo-Politik (Göttingen, 1958), 
29-38. 
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for the Repatriation of Russian Prisoners of War in Berlin under the 
direction of an English officer, Major-General Sir Richard Ewart, who 
was later succeeded by Major-General Neill Malcolm. The Allies thus 
now claimed the right to decide what should be done with more than 
half a million Russians. The motive was quite clear. Further repatria- 
tion could only add manpower to the Red Army and facilitate the 
spread of Bolshevism inside, and possibly outside, Russia. To prevent 
this, the Allies were willing to accept the responsibility for feeding and 
housing these hundreds of thousands of prisoners; the burden fell on 
Herbert Hoover. 

By April 1919 the Allied leaders revealed their true purposes. After 
stopping the flow of Russian prisoners out of Germany, they suddenly 
changed their mind and decided to reinstate repatriation proceedings. 
The Allied plan for “repatriation,” however, was not to place Russian 
prisoners in Soviet hands but rather to send detachments of them off 
to the Baltic and South Russia to areas occupied by anti-Bolshevik 
armies. In this way the Allies transformed the issue of the fate of 
Russian prisoners in Germany into a part of the larger question of 
anti-Bolshevik military intervention. 

The fledgling Weimar government opposed such a policy initially. 
Not only was Germany supposed to house, feed, and transport these 
prisoners (a task the Allies themselves were making impossible by 
confiscating German rolling stock), but German leaders feared repri- 
sals against German prisoners still in Russia for any moves hostile to 
the Bolsheviks. A German agency for organizing the repatriation of 
Russian war prisoners had existed since January 1919, even though 
the Allies claimed jurisdiction over them. This Reichszentralstelle für 
Kriegs- und Zivilgefangene was nominally under the direction of the 
SPD Reichstag deputy, Stücklen, but in fact was dominated by the 
vigorous personality of Moritz Schlesinger. Schlesinger, a socialist and 
a businessman, did what he could in 1919 to ship as many Russian 
prisoners out of Germany as possible, and was not averse to dealing 
directly with the Bolsheviks. But he was in a difficult position, dis- 
trusted by the Allies for urging a prisoner exchange with the Bolsheviks 
and villified by the Bolsheviks for being unable to bring it about.’ 

The anti-Bolshevik Russian émigrés were also interested in Russian 
prisoners. By early 1919 Berlin was rapidly filling up with Russians 
who had fled their homeland after the revolution of 1917. Many had 
come to Germany that winter in the wake of the retreating German 


THilger and Meyer, The Incompatible Allies, 23-5; L. Zimmermann, Deutsche 
Aussenpolitik in der Aera der Weimarer Republik (Gottingen, 1958), 118. 
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armies from the Ukraine and other areas under German occupation. 
Most were supporters of the Imperial régime: aristocrats, businessmen, 
and army officers who viewed their stay in Berlin or Paris as merely 
temporary and hoped soon to return to a Russia cured of the Bolshevik 
plague. Already in the winter of 1918-19 a group of Russians who 
frequented the salon of the Baltic German Countess Kleinmichel at 
the Hotel Adlon were scheming with like-minded Germans such as 
General Max Hoffmann to bring about the downfall of the Soviet 
government.® Not surprisingly, the Russian political exiles soon became 
interested in the possible future use of an army of former Russian war 
prisoners. 

Thus by the spring of 1919 the Allied Armistice Commission in 
Berlin, the German government (and army), and the Berlin Russian 
colony all shared an acute interest in Russian war prisoners in Germany 
based on varying degrees of hostility toward the Bolsheviks. This 
common interest overcame deeper differences during the intervention 
in the Baltic that year. 


II 


The story of German military intervention in the Russian civil war 
in the Baltic provinces in 1918-19 has been told many times, although 
more often by Germans than by Russians.® Here was a remarkable 
coincidence of interests: the Allies growing more and more deeply 


8W. von Bliicher, Deutschlands Weg nach Rapallo: Erinnerungen eines Mannes 
aus dem zweiten Gliede (Wiesbaden, 1951), 54, 61, 81. 

®The monographic literature on the Baltic intervention and the German Free 
Corps is considerable. In particular, see R. G. L. Waite, Vanguard of Nazism: the 
Free Corps Movement in Postwar Germany, 1918-1923 (Cambridge, Mass., 1952); 
F. W. von Oertzen, Die Deutschen Freikorps, 1918-1923 (Munich, 1939 (5th ed.)); 
C. Grimm, Jahre deutscher Entscheidung im Baltikum 1918/1919 (Essen, 1939). 
Also useful are E. Anderson, “The British Policy toward the Baltic States 1918- 
1920,” J. Central European Affairs, XIX, 3 (1959), 276-89 and N. Berezhanskii, 
“P. Bermondt v pribaltike v 1919 g.,” Istorik i souremennik, 1 (1922), 5-87. 

The memoir literature includes General Fiirst Awaloff [Avalov], Im Kampf gegen 
den Bolschewismus (Gliickstadt and Hamburg, 1925); R. von der Goltz, Meine 
Sendung in Finnland und im Baltikum (Leipzig, 1920) and his Als politischer 
General im Osten (Leipzig, 1936); A. Winnig, Am Ausgang der deutschen Ost- 
politik: Persönliche Erlebnisse und Erinnerungen (Berlin, 1921); K. von Braatz, 
Fiirst Anatol Pawlowitsch Lieven: Im Kampfe gegen den baltischen Separatismus, 
russischen Bolschewismus und die Awaloff-Bermondt-Affdre (Stuttgart, 1926); 
J. Bischoff, Die letzte Front: Geschichte der Eisernen Division im Baltikum, 1919 
(Berlin, 1935). 

An indispensable collection of documents is E. L. Woodward, R. Butler, eds., 
Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939 (London, 1936), III, pt. 1. 
(Hereafter DBFP. ) 
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committed against the Bolsheviks; Russian émigré politicians and army 
officers seeking a successful war of intervention; German Free Corps 
troops loosely controlled by the army command in the East ( Grenz- 
schutz Ost) fighting out of habit, if not for excitement or land; and 
Baltic Germans eager to turn German policy to their own advantage 
to regain lost lands and property from Bolsheviks or Latvians. Their 
meeting place in 1919 was Berlin, where the Weimar government 
could offer little resistance to a series of projects that often involved 
the use of Russian war prisoners for anti-Bolshevik purposes. Decisions 
were left largely in the hands of German commanding officers in the 
Baltic or in East Prussia, men whom neither the Weimar government, 
the Allied Commission, or the émigré Russians could control. It was 
precisely this lack of central direction which gave the politics of the 
Baltic intervention its air of intensity, intrigue, and unreality. 

The formation of a Russian anti-Bolshevik army under German 
auspices began even before the Armistice. After the murder of Ambas- 
sador Mirbach in Moscow on July 6, 1918, the German government in 
the late summer withdrew its embassy to Pskov. Here an agreement 
was signed between German army officers and Russian monarchist 
politicians on October 10 which provided for the creation of a new 
anti-Bolshevik force of Russian volunteers supported by German 
money and weapons.!? That summer Russian officers and men were 
smuggled out of Bolshevik-held territory behind the German lines 
and were formed into a “Northwest Army” designed to secure the 
ordered withdrawal of German troops from the occupied areas of 
Russia after the Armistice and then to hold the Baltic against Allied 
or Bolshevik attack. The officers directing the Northwest Army were 
Rittmeister Paul von Rosenberg, a Russian guards officer, and Major 
Willisen, a German general staff officer and friend of General Groener 
assigned to Grenzschutz Ost. Willisen was an outspoken opponent of 
any co-operation with the Bolsheviks and, like General Hoffman, had 
already become interested in the idea of organizing Russian army 
officers and monarchists against them." 

The Armistice and the German collapse which followed cut short 


10Bischoff, Letzte Front, 25; Awaloff, Im Kampf, 181-32; Anatolii Markov, 
“Entsiklopediia belago dvizheniia s 1917 po 1958 g.” (n.d.), 4 vols., unpublished 
typescript at the Hoover Library in Palo Alto, California, vol. I, 8. 

11Bischoff, Die letzte Front, 25; Awaloff, Im Kampf, 66 ff. and 131-32; O. 
Schiiddekopf, Linke Leute von Rechts (Stuttgart, 1960), 63-64; Rittmeister von 
Rosenberg, “Formirovanie russkikh natsional’nykh chastei na pribaltiiskom fronte,” 
(Berlin, December 1919), unpublished typescript in the folder “Baltiiskii vopros” 
of the Botkin Collection at the Columbia University Russian Archive. 
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the formation of the Northwest Army. For several weeks German 
officers insisted on keeping its organization in their own hands, but in 
late November reluctantly agreed to turn authority over to a former 
Duma member, Baron A. A. Kriidener-Struve, a Baltic German. But 
in December events took a turn for the worse. Most German troops 
were on their way home. The Bolsheviks had moved nearly ten thou- 
sand of their own forces into the region around Pskov. Rosenberg, after 
negotiating unsuccessfully with British officers at Libau for aid, left 
for Berlin in early January 1919 to seek support. Here he found pre- 
cisely the manpower needed to organize and staff an anti-Bolshevik 
army: thousands of German junior officers now filtering back to Berlin 
from the front and several hundred thousand former Russian war 
prisoners.1? He also discovered that he was not alone. 

In December 1918 another Russian officer, Major-General Pototskii, 
arrived in Berlin from Kiev to recruit Russian war prisoners to serve in 
the anti-Bolshevik Volunteer Army of Anton Denikin. The Allied 
authorities in Berlin were receptive, and allowed his “Russian Delega- 
tion” to begin recruitment under cover of the Red Cross emblem." 
Von Rosenberg, disliking both Pototskii and the Allies, decided to 
turn to the German government instead. In March 1919 he submitted 
to the Socialist War Minister, Gustav Noske, a “Brief Report on the 
Northern Army” in which he argued that unless the German govern- 
ment supported an army of Russian volunteers against the Bolsheviks 
in the Baltic, Communism would triumph in Germany."* According to 
Von Rosenberg, Noske “was very receptive to this project, and after 
explaining the present political position of Germany advised us to work 
through the main military headquarters in the East, having promised 
in turn to send the corresponding instructions there.”!° Noske’s plan 
was in fact vetoed by the Weimar cabinet, fearful of Allied reprisals. 
Nevertheless it was soon put into effect through less official channels 
of the Reichswehr and the volunteer Free Corps. 

In April and May 1919 Von Rosenberg was able, with German help, 
to begin organizing the first detachments of Russian troops for the 
Baltic. Grenzschutz Ost provided the over-all direction, and German 
army supply officers supervised the transporting of Russians from 
German POW camps to Berlin and then to Tilsit and the Baltic under 


12Grenzschutz Ost estimated the number of Russian war prisoners in Germany 
in March 1919 at about 300,000 men, which was probably conservative. G. Rosen- 
feld, Sowjetrussland und Deutschland, 1917-1922 (Berlin, 1960), 207. 

13 Awaloff, Im Kampf, 53-4, 120-21. 

14Tbid., 541-48. 

15Von Rosenberg, “Formirovanie,” 7. 
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the name of Werbebiiro Baltenland. German industrialists and busi- 
nessmen provided money for the entire project through the Liitzow 
Free Corps. On May 30, 1919 the first trainload of Russian troops left 
Berlin for the Baltic as a German military band at the rail-siding 
struck up “God Save the Tsar.” It was an unlikely beginning to an 
unlikely adventure.'® 

The Allied representatives in Berlin were less successful in their 
negotiations with officers of the Volunteer Army in South Russia. In 
Berlin they dealt with a Colonel Brant, who arrived in March 1919 
from South Russia claiming jurisdiction over all Russian prisoners in 
Germany in the name of General Denikin and two Russian army 
officers in Paris, generals Miller and Shcherbachev. Having established 
his own “Russian Military Mission” there, Brant received encourage- 
ment from General Malcolm for his project but, like the Allies, was 
unable to assert any influence over the Reichswehr-controlled flow of 
officers and men to the Baltic that spring and summer. Most of Brant’s 
time was taken up by squabbles with other émigré representatives. In 
November he was replaced by Sergei Dmitr’evich Botkin, representa- 
tive of the émigré Council of Ambassadors in Paris whose “Russian 
Delegation” was soon to become the most important émigré organiza- 
tion in Berlin. By January 1920 a British observer could report that 
“Colonel Brant has no access to prisoners of war. He is believed to 
indulge in propaganda and intrigue when opportunity offers.”!” 

Thus the use of former Russian prisoners in the Baltic remained in 
German hands, at first with Allied consent and later to their dismay. 
By the end of January 1919 Latvia had been overrun by Bolshevik 
troops. On February 1 General Riidiger von der Goltz, commander of 
German forces in Finland, arrived in Libau to direct the operations 
of a mixed force of German Free Corps and anti-Bolshevik Russian 
officers still in the area, designed to hold the Baltic against both the 
Red Army and the troops of Latvian and Estonian nationals. At first 
the Allies supported the offensive launched in early spring which 
resulted in the capture of Riga on May 23. But as the deliberations in 
Paris on the final terms of the Treaty of Versailles drew to a close, the 
Allies became ever more suspicious that the main enemy in the Baltic 
might be not the Bolsheviks but the Germans. On June 12, 1919 the 
Council of Principal Allied and Associated Powers, sitting in Paris, 
ordered all German troops to leave the area. Von der Goltz ignored 


16The organization and financing of the dispatch of Russian and German troops 
to the Baltic in 1919 is briefly described in ibid., 12-13. 
17DBFP, III, 806-7; on Brant’s machinations see the material in L.A., folder 49. 
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the order. Then on June 24 came the news of the Treaty, with its 
demand that all German forces be evacuated from the Baltic as soon 
as possible. 

At this point Von der Goltz decided to put his operation under a 
Russian flag rather than disband it. A shadow anti-Bolshevik Russian 
army would be created, nominally under the White Russian officers of 
the “Northwest Army” but actually organized, financed, and staffed by 
Germans. Three small Russian detachments were already fighting in 
the area, under Prince Anatol Pavlovich Liven, Colonel Pavl’ Mikhailo- 
vich Bermondt-Avalov, and a Colonel Vyrgolich. These forces could 
be expanded with Russian war prisoners now being shipped out of 
Berlin. Von der Goltz thus hoped to create an army Russian in form, 
but still German in content. To this end he tried to recruit General 
V. I. Gurko, former Imperial Chief of Staff and Commander in Chief 
of the army under the Provisional Government, now living in Copen- 
hagen.1® But Gurko declined the offer and Von der Goltz’ second 
choice, Prince Liven, had gone over to the British-sponsored Army of 
General Iudenich, then operating out of Narva. In the end Von der 
Goltz chose as his Russian “commander” the adventurous Bermondt- 
Avalov. 

Colonel Avalov belonged to the ranks of the young, pro-German 
Russian army officers who had become increasingly embittered over 
Russia's military defeat and the ensuing revolution, which they blamed 
on the British and the Jews. Born in Tiflis in 1884, Avalov claimed to 
be the son of a Prince Mikhail Antonovich Avalov and his wife, a 
woman who had later remarried a Russian guards officer named 
Bermondt.'® There were less savoury rumours, sponsored primarily 
by the British and by rival émigrés in Berlin, that Avalov was variously 
a low-born Caucasian of German extraction, part Jewish, a heavy 
drinker, and even a former band leader in the Russian army.” An 
excellent rider and a popular leader with his men, Avalov had seen 
service in both the Russo-Japanese war and World War I. In the 
summer of 1918 he fled to Kiev, where he ran a recruiting office for 
the German-sponsored “Southern Army” of Russian volunteers fighting 
the Bolsheviks. After the Armistice he fled to Germany with a number 
of other Russian officers and was interned in a POW camp at Salz- 
wedel. In early 1919 he made an attempt to organize Russian prisoners 
for use against the Bolsheviks and quickly discovered that Rosenberg 


18Bischoff, Die letzte Front, 169; Von der Goltz, Meine Sendung, 224. 
19Awaloff, Im Kampf, 460. 
20Von Blücher, Deutschlands Weg, 77; DBFP, III, 18, 86-87. 
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and Pototskii were involved in similar activity. When the Reichswehr 
had completed arrangements for sending Russian troops to the Baltic 
with Free Corps divisions, Avalov was named one of three Russian 
commanding officers.” 

During the summer and early autumn of 1919 Von der Goltz con- 
tinued to fight on in the Baltic, despite Allied pressure to remove him. 
By the end of the summer he had under him a substantial mixed force 
of some fifty thousand men, of whom about ten thousand were Rus- 
sians.?? But funds were running low. Von der Goltz had warned the 
Ministry of Finance in a letter of August 1, 1919 that “the Free Corps, 
which at the moment has no funds to speak of, will fall apart if it is 
not supported financially by us.” Until late September and early 
October about fifty million marks continued to arrive each month 
from the Verband fiir Handel und Industrie through the facilities of 
the Bleichroéder Bank, along with war-surplus weapons and ammunition 
through the kindness of Krupp. But by October 1919 German inter- 
vention in the Baltic was coming to an end. The Allies were persistently 
demanding withdrawal, and German supporters were losing interest; 
industrialists were having second thoughts about the success of invest- 
ing in anti-Bolshevik operations in the Baltic, and many were now 
switching their support to Denikin’s forces in the south. In the end 
Von der Goltz and Avalov failed when their support ran out, but their 
support only ran out when it appeared that they could not succeed.”4 

Not only were the Allies and the Germans at odds over the use of 
Russian prisoners in the Baltic intervention, but the Russian émigrés in 
Berlin were also deeply divided. A. V. Bel’gard, a right-wing land- 
owner from Kurland, was the leader of a Baltic German faction in 
Berlin that wished to keep operations in their homeland out of the 
hands of Avalov, whom they detested as an upstart junior officer. In 
May when Von der Goltz was searching about for a “Russian” com- 
mander, Bel’gard proposed Liven, another Balt. In July, when it was 
clear that Von der Goltz intended to use Avalov as his commander, 
Bel’ gard left Berlin for Mitau in hopes of convincing Von der Goltz of 


21Awaloff, Im Kampf, 142-45. 

22Awaloff, (Im Kampf, 219) estimated a total force of 51-52 thousand men in 
the Baltic, of which about 12,000 were Russians. In October 1919 the British 
estimated there were still 30-50 thousand German troops in Latvia and 12,000 
Russians (DBFP, III, 140-43). 

23Rosenfeld, Sowjetrussland, 224. 

24DBFP, III, 135-37, 207-8, 225-29, 294-98; Rosenfeld, Sowjetrussland, 229; 
Bischoff, Die letzte Front, 185. 
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his mistake.?> He was accompanied by yet another émigré candidate 
for control over Russian troops in the Baltic, General Vasilii Biskup- 
skii, undoubtedly one of the most universally disliked and unappealing 
scoundrels of the Russian emigration. Biskupskii was another cavalry 
officer who arrived in Berlin in early 1919 where he quickly became 
embroiled with Colonel Vyrgolich against Avalov, with the British 
against the Germans, and with the Germans for money. Handsome, 
elegant, clever, and reputedly a great lover, Biskupskii told his German 
friends at the Wilhelmstrasse that he hoped to lead an army of Russian 
and German troops to the gates of Moscow and then to march on 
Paris. Unlike General Gurko, Biskupskii had absolutely no qualms 
about coming forward.”° 

On August 10, 1919, while Bel’gard and Biskupskii were in Mitau 
attempting to oust Avalov as commander of the Russian forces, a 
group of Baltic Germans in Berlin announced the formation of a 
“Supreme Council of the Government of West Russia” which would 
assume the political duties of the Northwest Army. Avalov was “tem- 
porarily’ named commander-in-chief and A. K. Rommer, a Balt and 
a former member of the Petrograd Supply Board, was named “civil 
governor. 27 The main function of the Council was to convince Allied 
representatives in Berlin that the anti-Bolshevik effort in the Baltic was 
in Russian hands; Von der Goltz correctly assumed that it had no real 
authority.” Nor did the Council’s claim in early October to be a 
genuine “West Russian Government” (timed to coincide with the last 
unsuccessful offensive against Riga) alleviate Allied fears of German 
control of the Baltic. 

By mid-October the Baltic adventure was rapidly coming to an end. 
Under pressure from both the Allies and the German government Von 
der Goltz at last returned to Germany. German economic and military 
aid came to an end and the Free Corps were ordered to return home. 
Avalov’s own Russian detachments, under fire from both Latvians and 
British, followed suit in early November. Many went over to Iudenich 
and the British. In Berlin, under pressure from the Allies and the 

25Awaloff, Im Kampf, 245-46; Von der Goltz, Meine Sendung, 221-29; 
Pamiatka Liventsa, 1919-1929 g. (Riga, 1929), 27. 


26Awaloff, Im Kampf, 245; Von Blücher, Deutschlands Weg, 57; Von der Goltz, 
Meine Sendung, 224. 

27The Council chairman was Baron Ludvig Karlovich Knorring and its members 
included H. V. von Berg, V. M. Poppe, Baron A. P. von Pilchau, chairman of the 
Latvian Baltic German nobility, P. P. Durnovo, son of the former Minister of the 
Interior, and G. M. Deriugin. See DBFP, III, 279. 

28Von der Goltz, Meine Sendung, 299-303. 
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German left-wing parties, the recruitment of Russian prisoners and 
German Free Corps was no longer permitted.?® German industrialists 
and Russian émigrés alike had realized the futility of continuing to 
support Avalov in the Baltic and were turning now to the White armies 
of General Denikin and Admiral Kolchak. By the end of November 
the Russian forces of Avalov and Vyrgolich had crossed into East 
Prussia, where they were disarmed and interned in camps in Silesia: 
Neisse, Oppeln, and Altengrabow. The Allied Baltic Evacuation Com- 
mission announced that it would not be responsible for the five thou- 
sand Russian officers and men who thus arrived in Germany, accepted 
dismissal pay, and settled down in the camps to await their fate.*} 

During the Baltic intervention against Soviet Russia by German 
forces in 1919, with or without Allied consent, Russian war prisoners 
were more important in giving the operations an air of legitimacy than 
in actual military contributions. This plus the fact that the German 
government by the autumn of 1919 was losing interest in supporting 
anti-Bolshevik forces in the Russian civil war, however, did not allay 
Soviet fears that Russian prisoners in Germany might yet be put into 
the field against the Red army. Clearly the Soviet government was 
interested in repatriating those still in Germany. Within a few months 
events in Germany indicated that Russian prisoners were a threat to 
the Weimar Republic as well. 


HI 


From the Armistice until the autumn of 1919 the German govern- 
ment feared the use of Russian prisoners by left-wing groups in 
Germany. The Spartacists had found considerable appeal there even 
before the Armistice, as had the Soviet ambassador in Berlin, Adolf 


29The Communists and the Independent Socialists in Germany had opposed 
the Baltic operation from the beginning. Hugo Haase consistently attacked Noske 
in the National Assembly for not evacuating all German troops from the area and 
putting a stop to further recruitment of Germans and Russians in Germany. But 
it was only in November—and then largely because of Allied pressure—that recruit- 
ment was forbidden, arrests made, and the flow of troops from East Prussia 
brought to a halt. DBFP, III, 118, 180, 224, 299; R. G. L. Waite, Vanguard of 
Nazism, 134-36. 

30Krupp reportedly began shipping small arms and tanks to Denikin at this 
time and Gurko, Römmer, Von der Goltz, and Biskupskii were all dealing with 
Admiral Kolchak’s representative in Berlin, a Baron Korff. DBFP, III, 211-12, 
225-29, 261-84. 

31By mid-December 1919 most Russian officers and men under Avalov and 
Vyrgolich were in Germany, except for a small number which remained to fight 
under Iudenich. DBFP, III, 244-45, 257-58; Awaloff, Im Kampf, 232-35. 
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Joffe. In early 1919 Russian prisoners had participated in the disorders 
in Berlin during the “March Days.” In Bavaria too, in the wake of 
the abortive Soviet Republic established in Munich that spring, nearly 
150 Russian prisoners were rounded up and some fifty-eight shot 
for complicity in that affair.2* Thus very much connected with the 
fear of Bolshevism in Germany in 1919 was the fear of German pri- 
soners returning from Russia and Russian prisoners on the loose in 
Germany. 

The use of Russian prisoners in the Baltic intervention in 1919 
changed the nature of the threat. To the Soviet government they now 
appeared not as a revolutionary vanguard in Germany but as a tool of 
anti-Bolshevik émigrés, the Allies, and the German army hostile to 
the desperate Soviet régime. To the Weimar government they ceased 
to be a threat from the left and became a threat from the right. 

The return of Avalov’s troops from the Baltic in November 1919 
intensified the struggle for control over Russian prisoners between the 
Allies, Russian émigrés, and Germans sympathetic to the anti-Bolshevik 
cause, Although Biskupskii now claimed the title of “Inspector-general 
of Volunteer Forces on German Territory,” he in fact had little control 
over Russian prisoners. Even other émigrés distrusted him, and his 
involvement with German right-wing circles was well known. In 
February 1920 he received a sharp note from General Shcherbachev in 
Paris refusing his request for permission to organize Avalov’s troops 
interned at Altengrabow “in view of the political character of your 
activity in Germany at the present time.”?? Biskupskii was indeed 
active. 

On March 12, 1920 a detachment of German troops from Camp 
Doberitz outside Berlin, the Erhardt Brigade, marched into the capital 
and installed as head of a new government an East Prussian civil 
servant, Wolfgang Kapp. The “Kapp Putsch,” as it became known, 
proved short-lived, primarily because of a successful general strike 
launched a few days later by German socialists. Kapp and his followers, 
mainly army officers fresh from the campaigns of 1919 in Silesia and 
the Baltic and some conservative politicians, resigned within five days 
of taking office and fled to Munich. 

The Berlin press was full of charges of the complicity of Russian 
army officers in the Kapp affair. The possibility that Russian prisoners 
might now be used against the Republic from the right could no longer 


32H, J. Gordon, The Reichswehr and the German Republic, 1919-1926 ( Prince- 
ton, 1957), 33, 49. 
33Shcherbachev to Biskupskii, February 20, 1920, L.A., folder 26. 
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be discounted. Avalov denied any part in the Kapp Putsch, and the 
camp newspaper at Altengrabow where his troops were interned 
enjoined Russian officers there to behave correctly and not to become 
involved in German politics—although only after the failure of the 
putsch had become evident.** But Biskupskii was very much involved. 
As Kapp’s main contact with Russian officers in Berlin, Biskupskii had 
apparently signed some agreements with Kapp providing for the 
“restoration of the monarch in Russia” and future co-operation with 
Germany. In return Biskupskii received subsidies from Kapp for some 
of his projects involving the use of Russian prisoners against the Bol- 
sheviks.3°> While there was a distinct comic-opera tone to Biskupskii’s 
machinations in early 1920, they were sufficient to alarm the German 
press. 

The Kapp Putsch succeeded in bringing together a number of right- 
wing Russian and German officers, many of whom now drifted south 
to Munich in the aftermath of the affair to escape the Berlin police. 
In the spring and early summer of 1920 a group of them devised an 
astounding scheme to organize a “counter-revolutionary army” of 
Germans, Russians, Hungarians, and Italians to restore the empires of 
eastern and central Europe and stamp out Bolshevism. On the German 
side the two major figures involved were General Ludendorff and his 
aide, Maximillian Bauer; the émigré Russians were represented by 
Biskupskii. The plan was to recruit Free Corps troops, Russian war 
prisoners and émigrés, and members of the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr 
into a force capable of sweeping through Austria, Bavaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and then Russia to restore the old monarchies: a “Greater 
Germany’ made up of Germany, Austria, and parts of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, a “Greater Hungary” composed of Hungary, Slovakia, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia, and a monarchist Russia again ruling 
Poland, Galicia, and Bessarabia.®® 

The dream of a restoration of the old empires of central and eastern 
Europe toppled by the chaos of war and revolution probably originated 
at a meeting of disgruntled German army officers at Regensburg in 
Bavaria in early May 1920. Many had participated in or supported the 
Kapp Putsch and now sought to regroup their forces for another assault 
on the Weimar Republic. Among those present were Bauer, Biskupskii, 


34“Moment,” Altengrabow (March 20, 1920), 1; Awaloff, Im Kampf, 438. 

35]. Trebitsch-Lincoln, The Autobiography of an Adventurer (New York, 
1932), 158-59. 

86Information on this affair comes primarily from Trebitsch-Lincoln and the 
documents published by the Russian émigré daily Volia Rossii in Prague: Dec. 5, 
7, 8, 9, and 24, 1920. 
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and J. Trebitsch-Lincoln, a Hungarian adventurer who had been 
Kapp’s “press director.” Within a few weeks of this meeting Bauer and 
Trebitsch-Lincoln appeared in Budapest, where they succeeded in 
interesting a group of Hungarian army officers, led by Admiral Nicho- 
las Horthy, in the plan. Bauer brought a personal letter to Horthy 
from Ludendorff, and it was decided that more concrete plans would 
be made at a meeting in Budapest in June.*" 

In early June Colonel Bauer telegraphed Major Stephani in Munich 
to arrange transportation for Ludendorff to Budapest as soon as 
possible. Stephani, himself, had been one of the leaders of the 
anti-Republican “National Alliance” (Nationale Vereinigung) in 
Germany, commander of the Potsdam Free Corps and, along with 
Bauer, a leading officer in the military group around Kapp.*® But 
General Ludendorff was now in Berlin attempting to influence 
preparations for the general elections on June 6 to replace the Weimar 
National Assembly by a regular Reichstag and so was unable to come 
to Budapest. When the Budapest meeting finally was held, in the 
second week in July, Biskupskii and Bauer were the main plotters. 

Biskupskii’s scheme was little more than a dream, the organization 
“simultaneously of the whites, reds, greens, separatists, except for those 
working with Poland, etc.” into a huge “general plan” which would 
restore the monarchies by military means as follows: 


(1) The Red Army liquidates Poland and re-establishes the boundaries 
of 1914; 

(2) Wrangel’s army fights a holding action until the moment when the 
1914 borders are re-established by the Red Army; 

(3) Ukrainian partisans attack the Poles; 

(4) Belorussians conclude an agreement with Moscow and attack the 
Poles when the borders are re-established; 

(5) Commanding officers of the Red Army (MAINLY OFFICERS OF THE 
OLD REGIME) will be preparing for an uprising (putsch) and the organiza- 
tion of a military dictatorship; 

(6) Wrangel begins an offensive in co-ordination with the “military 
centre’; 

(7) Armies of the Central European states mobilize to face the threat of 
Bolshevism and attack the Communist armies, with White Russian troops in 
the vanguard. The people will be prepared through propaganda and the 
distribution of an unlimited quantity of Russian money to organize an anti- 
Communist movement in the rear of the Communist army; 

(8) Ukrainian partisans commanded by officers of the old régime attack 
the Communist army from the rear; 


37Volia Rossii, Dec. 5, 1920, 1; Dec. 8, 1920, 2. 
38Waite, Vanguard of Nazism, 198, 200, 202. 
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(9) Belorussia invites Russian and German volunteers to clear their 
country of the Communists; 

(10) White sympathizers in the Red Army organize an uprising in the 
capitals and invite Russian, German, and Hungarian volunteers to restore 
public order; 

(11) A union of Russia, Germany, and Hungary is announced on the basis 
agreeable to all three states, promising eternal peace and mutual economic 
well-being; 

(12) THE THRONES WILL BE RESTORED and the republican states returned 
to the position which they deserve.*® 


Bauer contributed the idea of a series of acts of political terror to be 
carried out in Germany and elsewhere by Orgesch, the supposed 
combination of German nationalists and military organizations which 
had grown out of the Regensburg meeting.*® Using Bavaria as a base 
of operations, the Free Corps would join Austrian paramilitary forces 
in occupying south central Europe to the Adriatic.*1 There was also 
talk of involving Wrangel’s military representatives in Paris, the Italian 
General Caviglia, and the editor of the Milan daily Popolo d'Italia, 
Benito Mussolini, in the operation.*? 

The Budapest conversations, played up by the left-wing press 
throughout Europe as an international monarchist plot, naturally came 
to nothing. Biskupskii's plan was more fantasy than fact, and was 
undoubtedly recognized as such by Horthy and Bauer. But like the 
continual plans for an anti-Bolshevik army discussed by Russian 
émigrés with General Hoffmann until 1922, the whole affair served at 
least to establish contact between Russian and German army circles 
and monarchists. As such it was only an initial episode. 

But despite all the verbiage of Biskupskii’s scheme the hope of using 
Russian prisoners in Germany against the Bolsheviks remained alive. 
In late August and September 1920, when the failure of the Red Army 
to defeat the Poles had become evident, many German officials and 
businessmen turned back from the path of reconciliation with Soviet 
Russia and once again listened to the plans of the Berlin émigrés.** 
Their idea now was to send men, weapons, and material from Germany 
to the beleaguered army of General Wrangel, who had been receiving 
his support from France and England since early spring.** The news in 


39Volia Rossii, Dec. 5, 1920, 2. 

40Waite, Vanguard of Nazism, 198, 200, 202. 

41Volia Rossii, Dec. 8, 1920, 1-2. 

42Trebitsch-Lincoln, Autobiography, 210, 218; Volia Rossii, Nov. 17, 1920, 1; 
Dec. 24, 1920, 3. 

43Von Bliicher, Deutschlands Weg, 144. 

44L. Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs, (New York, 1960), 198. 
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August that the French government would lend its full political and 
military support to Wrangel’s army produced a sensation among the 
Russian colony in Berlin, where the “military section” of Botkin’s 
“Russian Delegation” was now attempting to organize the dispatch of 
anti-Bolshevik Russian war prisoners from Germany to Wrangel.*° 

The officer in charge of this operation was Lieutenant General Ivan 
Alekseevich Khol’msen, a fifty-five-year-old Russian German who had 
arrived in Berlin in April 1920 from Paris.** Khol’msen had been sent 
by General Shcherbachev to take over the “Russian Mission,” associated 
with the Interallied Control Commission in Berlin, which had hitherto 
been the plaything of Biskupskii and Brant.** Khol’'msen quickly dis- 
covered that getting men to Wrangel would not be an easy task. Not 
only was there a lack of funds for transportation, but transit visas 
would have to be obtained for Czechoslovakia, Austria, and the Balkan 
countries. Biskupskii and General Hoffmann were eager as usual to 
organize a “monarchist army” and plans were constantly being dis- 
cussed at Hoffmann’s house on Sunday evenings on the implementing 
of such an expedition.*® Avalov talked of raising money in Sweden 
for a new army under French direction. But Khol’msen distrusted 
Avalov, and recommended to the French officers that they deal instead 
with the Cossack General, Peter Krasnov, then making plans in Berlin 
for sending a cavalry regiment to the Crimea. 

Most of this activity did not get beyond the planning stage. But by 
October there was increasing interest in Wrangel among German 
business and military leaders. German industrialists were preparing to 
make war-surplus materials and weapons available and the Foreign 
Office was getting ready to send a German Red Cross mission to the 
Crimea. A Swedish syndicate in Berlin asked French permission to 


45Botkin to Girs, Berlin, August 23, 1920, G.A., Folder 32. 

46Khol’msen was born in Norway on October 10, 1865 and had enjoyed a dis- 
tinguished career in Russian military service which had included the Semenovskii 
guards regiment, the General Staff Academy and tours of duty as military attaché 
in Athens and Constantinople. Wounded during the Mazurian Lakes catastrophe 
in 1914, Khol’msen had been captured by the Germans and spent three years as 
a war prisoner before being G A to Norway in April 1917. Here he had 
worked with the Russian Red Cross on repatriating Russian prisoners until the 
Bolshevik takeover, after which he lived in London and helped organize the 
shipment of former POW’s to the White armies. During the 1920s and 1930’s 
he was active in émigré military circles. He died in Oslo on March 19, 1941. 
His unpublished memoirs, “Na voennoi sluzhbe v Rossii: vospominaniia ofitsera 
general’nago shtaba” (New York, 1953, mimeo) are contained in the Columbia 
Russian Archive. See also the materials in L.A., folder 50, passim. 

47Khol’msen, “Na voennoi sluzhbe,” 70-71. 

48Ibid., 73. 
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supply Wrangel with several thousand hand grenades, their production 
in Germany being illegal under the terms of the Versailles Treaty. 
Medical supplies were readied for shipment to the Crimea via Mar- 
seilles.*® But before all these preparations could be turned into con- 
crete support, Wrangel’s army was being evacuated. The few Russian 
officers who had left Germany for the Crimea arrived too late, in part 
because of Schlesinger’s policy of preventing the Russian Red Cross 
and other émigré organizations from recruiting in the POW camps.” 
Now, with Wrangel’s demise, control of Russian prisoners in Germany 
once again passed into the hands of Soviet and German government 
representatives. 

The various attempts by émigré army officers to use Russian prisoners 
of war for their anti-Bolshevik enterprises had not gone unnoticed in 
Germany. After the return of Avalov’s troops from the Baltic in late 
1919 the left-wing press had conducted a steady attack on this activity, 
especially the Communist daily newspaper Die Rote Fahne, which 
charged that Russian troops in Germany were actually “soldiers of the 
Russian Red Army” who were being illegally used in the civil war 
by “the Bermont clique in the Foreign Office.”*! In the Reichstag the 
Independent Socialists in December 1920 charged that “they want to 
make White Guardists out of the Red Guardists, ready to fight against 
the Soviet government in Russia or with the reaction against the 
republic in Germany.”? The German government, “hand in hand with 
the Russian counter-revolutionaries,” was “carrying on propaganda 
and planting informers among Russian war prisoners and interned Red 
Army soldiers”; Avalov’s troops at Altengrabow “are not treated as 
prisoners or even as internees but as Allies.”°? Botkin’s “Russian Dele- 
gation, claimed USPD delegate Rosenfeld, “has been recognized by 
the German government to the extent that the German government 
accepts the passports which it revises or produces,” Wrangel’s repre- 
sentative in Berlin, A. A. von Lampe, was organizing the dispatch of 
Russian prisoners to South Russia “right under the very eyes of the 
government. 4 

The Kapp Putsch, the incredible schemes of Biskupskii and Bauer, 


49Khol’msen to Shcherbachev, Berlin, Sept. 5, Oct. 5, and Oct. 18, 1920, L.A., 
folder 52. 

50Khol’msen to Shcherbachev, Berlin, Oct. 5, Oct. 8, 1920, L.A., folder 52. 

51Die Rote Fahne, Jan. 9, 1920, 1; May 27, 1920, 1; Oct. 9, 1920, 2. 

52Verhandlungen des Reichstags, I: Wahlperiode 1920, 346, 49 Sitzung, Dec. 
17, 1920, 1793. 

531 bid. 

54Ibid., 1792, 1807. 
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and the attempts to send Russian prisoners of war to Wrangel in 1920 
all indicated to the German government the dangers of maintaining 
Russian prisoners in Germany. If Avalov’s Baltic adventure proved to 
the Soviets the utility of former prisoners in an anti-Bolshevik army of 
intervention, the Kapp Putsch and the warm relations between Russian 
officers and their German counterparts indicated to Weimar policy- 
makers the connection between Russian war prisoners and the right- 
wing enemies of the Republic. By the spring of 1920 direct negotiations 
between the German and Soviet governments on the completion of 
repatriation were not merely convenient; they were mutually desirable. 


IV 


Two broad types of relationships between Russia and Germany had 
suggested themselves after the Armistice. The first envisaged an over- 
turn of the Bolshevik régime in Russia, the restoration of a non- 
Bolshevik government, and a subsequent alliance with a conservative 
Germany. Certain German army officers such as Hoffmann, Luden- 
dorff, and Groener supported such a plan, in company with Russian 
émigrés of various political leanings in Berlin. The second relationship 
was that foreseen by the Soviet leaders and the German left: a revolu- 
tion in Germany followed by an alliance between two Soviet neigh- 
bors. Both of these relationships depended on the demise of either the 
Soviet government or the Weimar Republic, that is, not only on mutual 
interests in foreign policy but on changes in domestic politics as well. 

The relationship between Soviet Russia and Weimar Germany which 
ultimately emerged in the 1920’s was neither of these. Rather it was an 
alliance between a non-revolutionary and a revolutionary government 
predicated on mutual attitudes which overrode the differences in 
domestic politics: notably, hostility toward the Allies for the Versailles 
treaty and the support of White movements in the Russian Civil War; 
distaste for the new Polish state created from the former territories of 
Prussia and Russia; and common interest in military collaboration. In 
the late summer and early autumn of 1919, when the punitive terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles became known and the failure of German 
anti-Bolshevik intervention in the Baltic was recognized, this new 
relationship began to emerge with the well-known conversations of 
Karl Radek, the Soviet leader held in Moabit prison in Berlin, with 
such realistic and sympathetic Germans as the industrialists Walther 
Rathenau and Felix Deutsch, the journalist Maximilian Harden, the 
former German representative in Petrograd, Admiral Hintze, and army 
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officers such as General von Reibnitz and Bauer. In the winter of 
1919-20 these conversations developed into more formal negotiations 
over the issue of the prisoner-of-war exchange. 

Developments in the war prisoner issue paralleled the general 
Weimar-Soviet relations. From the Armistice until the spring of 1919 
Russian prisoners were involved in various attempts at revolution in 
Germany aimed at bringing about an alliance between a Soviet Ger- 
many and Russia (Joffe’s propaganda, the March Days in Berlin, the 
Bavarian Soviet Republic). In the spring and summer of 1919 they 
were directed to the Baltic in an attempt to effect a Russo-German 
alliance based on the overthrow of Bolshevism in Russia. Thus by the 
end of 1919 Russian prisoners in Germany had been involved in the 
failures of two attempts to alter domestic politics in Russia and 
Germany. But if they could not be used by either government against 
the other, perhaps their removal could serve to establish a third, more 
realistic relationship between them. 

Therefore, in the end, three factors contributed to the opening up of 
negotiations between the Weimar and Soviet governments on this 
issue in the winter of 1919-20: (1) the Allies by the autumn had 
abdicated their control over Russian prisoners in Germany; (2) the 
attempts by Germans to use these prisoners against the Bolsheviks in 
the Baltic had failed; (3) the existence of substantial numbers of 
Russian prisoners in German camps was no longer desirable to the 
German and Soviet governments because of the cost of housing and 
feeding them and because of their potential or actual involvement in 
left- and right-wing plots against the Republic. 

The Allies, as we have seen, had taken over control of Russian 
prisoners in Germany in the winter of 1918-19 because they feared that 
they would benefit the Bolsheviks if repatriated and hoped that they 
might topple them if directed to the anti-Bolshevik armies. Lloyd 
George frankly suggested to the Supreme War Council in Paris on 
January 12, 1919 that “if we decided to fight Bolshevism, this would be 
one of the methods available.”®> At the same time Marshal Foch 
announced that the Allies would now send Russian prisoners still in 
Germany not to Soviet Russia but to “provinces which are free from 
the Soviets’ regime.” Within a few months it was clear that to keep 
hundreds of thousands of Russian prisoners in Germany would be 
expensive; moreover they might now be profitably employed by Ger- 


55Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1919: The Paris 
Peace Conference (Washington, D.C., 1942-1947, 18 vols.), III, 472. 
56Tbid., III, 479. 
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man forces in the Baltic. With this in mind the Allied Control Com- 
mission in Berlin decided on April 3, 1919 that “the retention of 
prisoners of war was impossible, and that the Germans should be 
allowed to organize their repatriation in their own way, provided none 
were forced to return home who might not wish to.”°’ Thus until the 
early summer of 1919 the Allies supported the shipment of Russian 
prisoners to the Baltic as an integral part of German intervention in 
the area. 

When the Allies demanded that Von der Goltz withdraw from the 
Baltic that summer they also forbade the further shipment of Russian 
prisoners there. Apparently they felt that the Baltic adventure was 
strengthening German power in the area more than it was hurting 
the Bolsheviks. Moreover the cost of feeding and housing the prisoners, 
now being borne by the French government and the British and 
American Red Cross, was proving larger than expected. Their solution 
was to let the Germans take over full responsibility for Russian 
prisoners, including both the cost of retaining them in Germany and 
their repatriation. While the original decision to wash their hands of 
the problem was expressed in a Supreme War Council resolution of 
August 2, 1919, the Allies continued to argue over whether or not to 
reimburse the German government for expenses in this connection. 
Finally, in November 1919, the Allies informed the German govern- 
ment that “the Allied and associated powers have decided to incur no 
more expenses for the Russian prisoners of war in Germany, except 
those necessary for the upkeep of their representative to the Inter- 
national Commission in Berlin.”®® It was to prove a fateful decision. 

Thus in November 1919 the repatriation of Russian war prisoners 
represented for Weimar not only an opportunity to open up conversa- 
tions with the Soviet government, but a necessity. Attempts to use these 
prisoners against the Bolsheviks in the Baltic had now proved a failure; 
those men returning with Avalov to Germany represented a possible 
threat from the right to the Republic; the Allies had formally declared 
that the German government was to deal with the problem. All that 
was needed was a gesture of interest from Moscow. It appeared in the 
person of Victor Kopp, who arrived in Berlin in November to replace 
Karl Radek as the informal Soviet representative in Germany. 

During the winter of 1919-20 Kopp sounded out the German 
government not only on direct negotiations concerning repatriation but 
also on the conversion of POW missions into consulates. From the start 


57Ibid., IV, 706. 
58 bid., IX, 383. 
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the POW exchange was considered a prelude to normal diplomatic 
relations. At first the German reaction was tentative. Kopp found 
considerable enthusiasm only from Schesinger and Gustav Hilger at the 
Reichszentralstelle and from Ago von Maltzan at the Wilhelmstrasse. 
Hilger was particularly useful at this time, since he not only was in 
charge of Russians in German camps but was himself a Moscow 
German who had emigrated after the Armistice. But otherwise Ger- 
man officials moved slowly, wary of antagonizing the Allies. Probably 
the Allied publication of a long list of Germans accused of being “war 
criminals” was the catalyst that precipitated the decision of the German 
government at a secret cabinet session of February 13, 1920 to open 
formal negotiations with the Soviet government on repatriation.” Two 
weeks later von Maltzan informed Botkin that talks with Kopp were 
about to begin.®! 

On April 19, 1920 the first Soviet-German agreement since the 
Armistice was signed on “the mutual repatriation of prisoners of war 
and interned civilians.” The agreement provided for the repatriation 
“without delay” of all Russian prisoners in Germany and German 
prisoners in Russia who desired to return to their homeland through 
“welfare centres” in Moscow and Berlin, representing the two govern- 
ments. More significant for the future, Article III defined as “Russian 
Prisoners of War,” “all Russians or former Russian subjects who have 
come into German hands, whether fighting for the former Russian 
Empire or for the Russian Soviet Republic, or against the Russian 
Soviet Republic.” The treaty thus challenged the legitimacy of any 
non-Soviet émigré organization in Berlin, such as Botkin’s “Russian 
Delegation,” and claimed jurisdiction over all Russians in Germany. 
By such an agreement the Weimar government came close to extending 
de jure recognition to the Soviet government. 

The treaty of April 19 was ratified by the Reichstag and the Soviet 


59Hilger as a Moscow German, was an invaluable intermediary on the prisoner 
exchange. Educated in both Russian and German schools, he returned to Russia 
in 1919 at the age of twenty four as a machine-construction engineer. During the 
war he worked for the Swedish consulate representing the interests of German war 
prisoners interned in Russia. He stayed on in this capacity for the German govern- 
ment after Brest-Litovsk, but decided to emigrate to Germany after the Armistice. 
There he became Schlesinger’s assistant in charge of Russian prisoners in Germany. 
In the 1920’s and 1930’s he played an important role in Soviet-German relations, 
ultimately as attaché and adviser at the German embassy in Moscow. See Hilger 
and Meyer, The Incompatible Allies, passim. | 

60Von Bliicher, Deutschlands Weg, 97. 

61Botkin to Girs, Feb. 29, 1920, G.A., folder 32. 

62The text of the treaty is contained in L. Shapiro, ed., Soviet Treaty Series 
(Washington, D.C., 1950), I, 40-1. 
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government in May, as war broke out between Russia and Poland. The 
successes enjoyed by the Red Army in its advance on Warsaw that 
summer accelerated Berlin’s interest in expanding relations with the 
Soviet government. Alarmists warned of “Asiatic hordes” pouring into 
defenceless Germany from the east; Ludendorff told von Maltzan 
that the Russians could easily advance to the Rhine. A second agree- 
ment of July 7 between the two governments defined the “scope and 
duties of welfare centres” to include “in the widest sense the interests 
of military and civilian prisoners”; it also provided for postal and 
courier service between Moscow and Berlin.®* Hilger left for Moscow 
in early June to handle the affairs of German prisoners in Russia, 
while Kopp remained in Berlin. Finally, toward the end of July, 
Foreign Minister Walther Simons sent Kopp off to Moscow with a 
letter to his Soviet counterpart, Chicherin, urging the “resumption of 
normal relations” between Moscow and Berlin.* 

During late 1920 and early 1921 the final phase of the repatriation 
story was played out in Berlin and Moscow. The Russian Civil War 
had ended with a Bolshevik victory; the vindictiveness of the Allies 
toward Germany was apparent. By March 1921 the final exchange of 
prisoners between the two countries was completed; the welfare 
centres in both capitals had lost their raison d'être. The way to more 
permanent relations now seemed open. Thus Hilger and Schlesinger 
negotiated with Kopp in Moscow the Russo-German treaty of May 6, 
1921 which formally supplemented the April 19, 1920, POW agreement 
but in fact foreshadowed Rapallo. The treaty of May 6 provided for 
permanent courier service between Germany and Soviet Russia and 
expanded the jurisdiction of the POW missions in both countries to 
include now “the protection of the interests of their own nationals.” 
The missions were to have commercial representatives attached to 
them and would be known as “German Representatives in Russia” and 
“Representatives of the RSFSR in Germany” respectively. The legiti- 
macy of the émigré Russian organizations was also now denied, since 
the Soviet delegation would be “the only body representing the Russian 
state in Germany.”® 

The Russo-German treaty of May 6, 1921 thus marked the shift from 
the limited ties of the POW exchange to de facto recognition of the 
Soviet government by Weimar Germany. As such it was a triumph for 


637 bid., 50. 

64Von Blücher, Deutschlands Weg, 97-9; Hilger and Meyer, The Incompatible 
Allies, 25-6, 50; Rosenbaum, Community of Fate, 14. 

85Shapiro, Soviet Treaty Series, 117-20. 
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the “easterners” in Germany, notably von Maltzan, Schlesinger, and 
Hilger, who had long sought such a normalization of relations with 
Soviet Russia. Not all Germans shared these views. Schlesinger had 
gone to Moscow in 1921 despite the objections of the Ministerialdirek- 
tor of the Eastern Section of the Wilhelmstrasse, Behrendt, who 
opposed any negotiations beyond those related to the prisoner 
exchange. His views were apparently overridden by Simons, who had 
given Schlesinger carte blanche in his talks with Kopp. Even at the 
last moment the agreement seemed in jeopardy when Communist-led 
outbreaks of violence in the Ruhr made many Germans wary of 
Moscow’s intentions and the Kronstadt rebellion made them equally 
tentative about the stability of the Bolshevik régime. In the end only 
Simons’ tenacity, the signs of stability contained in Lenin’s proclama- 
tion of the New Economic Policy, and the concurrent Soviet negotia- 
tions for a trade agreement with the British government turned the 
tide.® 

The Soviet-German treaty of May 6, 1921 explicitly stated that it 
was not simply a consummation of the tortuous negotiations on the 
prisoner exchange but an interim agreement “until the complete 
resumption of normal relations” between Russia and Germany. Unwit- 
tingly, a million Russian prisoners of war in Germany had helped open 
the way to Rapallo. 


V 


By the end of 1921 only about three thousand former war prisoners 
were still listed as living in camps in Germany.®’ In fact many more 
had remained. The camps themselves now housed the destitute among 
the émigrés, as well as former prisoners; for a time they were adminis- 
tered by the German government, and then by Russian refugee 
organizations, financed by the Red Cross and the YMCA. But most 
prisoners had by then drifted away from the camps and into the ranks 
of the emigration, which itself numbered close to 500,000 in 1921. 
Many became migrant workers in the farms and fields of East Prussia, 
a phenomenon dating from the war years when Russian prisoners 
replaced the Polish seasonal labourers used before 1914. By 1922 the 
story of Russian prisoners in Germany merges with the equally tragic 
tale of the Russian emigration in general. 

66Hilger and Meyer, The Incompatible Allies, 65-67. 

67Von Lampe’s office in Berlin found 3,262 internees in POW camps in Germany 


as of Jan. 1, 1922. See “Spravka o kolichestve Russkikh bezhentsev, prozhivaiush- 
chikh v lageriakh, po sostoianiiu k nachalu Ianvaria 1922 goda,” L.A., folder 28. 
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Clearly the completion of the repatriation of war prisoners was an 
important opening wedge in Soviet-German relations of the 1920's. It 
reflected broader mutual compatibility: the exclusion from the councils 
of the victors in Paris; the enmity toward a resurrected Poland; the 
strategic value of the subsequent military collaboration, already con- 
ceived in the fertile minds of Radek and Hans von Seeckt by this time. 
But it was not simply a convenience. Russian prisoners in Germany 
had contributed to the political instability of the young Weimar 
government, both on the left and on the right. Their removal from the 
country through agreement with the Soviet leaders was not merely a 
means to a diplomatic end, but a real or imagined necessity. 
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